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these often spring directly from the poet's sub-
conscious ; for " Poetry must drag further into the
clear nakedness of light more even of the hidden
causes than Freud could realise" (New Verse,
October 1934). It does not follow, as Mr Thomas
thought, that cc the more subjective a poem, the
clearer the narrative line/' and Surrealism had
proved the fallacy. Because his poetry is not
drawn firmly round a centre, it is frequently
broken, faint or fuzzy at the circumference. Yet
Thomas has usually had a strong sense of external
form ; he sees poetry as " the physical and mental
task of constructing a formally water-tight compart-
ment of words, preferably with a main moving
column." Consequently there is at times a strange
conflict between the iridescent incalculability of his
imagery and the rigid precision of his verse-forms.

Dylan Thomas was never purely Surrealist, but
his verse has always been mainly concerned with
direct and indirect sex-influences in love, growth,
and religion, and dense with morbid symbols of
repression :

In old man's shank one-marrowed with my bone,
And ail the herrings smelling in the sea,
I sit and watch the worm beneath my nail
Wearing the quick away.

Close-packed with fantasy and murky reverberation,
his work owed something to Hopkins and Joyce,
but his verbal inventiveness lacks their assurance.
Some of the 18 Poems (1934), however, are intelligible
enough (e.g. 4, 5, 9) ; and the ten religious
sonnets in Twenty-Jive Poems (1936) are a powerful